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=] appy New Year and welcome back to all Club members, old 
and new. 2010 promises to be another busy and exciting 
year for the Club, with the continuation of our existing activities 
and, hopefully, some new ventures. The year has certainly 
started well, with great fun had by all at the Bird Group's trivia 
quiz night, and at excursions to The Bluff at Barwon Heads, 
Balyang Sanctuary for the Bird Group, and Falls Creek for the 
large contingent who headed north for the Summer Camp. The 
Committee is busy preparing next year’s program, which 
promises more delights. 


Saturday January 29th also 
saw the Geelong Botanic 
Garden's first Open Garden 
event, when most of the clubs 
who use the Friends rooms 
set up displays in the Gardens 
for Saturday morning. GFNC 
had the prime spot near the 
entrance gates at the 21st 
Century Garden, where we 
lured visitors to our display 
. with offers of free insect 
repellant—the mosquitoes 
were ferocious! Looking at 
plants under the microscope or checking the Elliot traps we'd 
planted in the bushes proved popular with the children. My 
thanks to the volunteers who helped set up and staff the display. 


Upcoming activities 

This year is Angair's turn to host the March SEANA campout. 
This is a perfect opportunity to see some of the best local spots 
in the company of field naturalists from all round the state, so 
make sure you sign up for some of the activities even if you can't 
come for the whole weekend. 


And of course it is also the year that GFNC turns 50! We are 
marking the event with a celebratory luncheon on Saturday 


Tonight... 


At the March meeting... 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 


meetings.. 
The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to alay, members to 


chat to other members and visitòrs. 


President's report 


...Andrew McKinnon will be talking about the Barwon River Parklands project. 


.. our speaker will be Eddie Tsyrlin who will be talking about yabbies. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be 
emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hitp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gine/ 
e-mail address: ginc@vicnet.net.au 


...Deborah Evans 


9 April, so put this date in your diaries now. Invitations will 
be included with the March Geelong Naturalist. 


The committee is also planning a busy year of consolidating the 
work we have already started of locating and digitising all 
editions of our past newsletters and magazines, so that these 
can be more readily available for research into the region's . 
natural history. We have nearly finished the locating phase, and 
are calling for volunteers to help scan and clean up the copies so 
they can be prepared for storing on DVDs. We are also hoping to 
scan as many old photos as we can of past club activities and 
would love to have extra photos for display at the luncheon. 
Please get into your attics and garages and see what you have. 


Volunteers please 

As well as volunteers for helping with our historical records, we 
have some urgent gaps to fill for the more mundane tasks of 
keeping the committee (and hence the Club) going. As Peter 
Williams no longer feels able to take part in the committee 
meetings, we are now down to seven members. | would like to 
take this opportunity to thank Peter for his extensive 
contributions to the committee and as Membership Officer. We 
will miss his attention to detail and willingness to take on projects 
of all sorts. 


Peter ran our Clean Up Australia Day activity at Jerringot last 
year, SO we are going to need a new volunteer if we are going to 
be able to run it again this year (6 March)—a suitable one-off 
project for somebody who can’t commit to regular committee 
meetings. Another task we need doing is helping Lorraine with 
the library. If you could come along for a few hours on occasional 
weekdays, preferably Wednesdays, to help tidy up, check the 
borrowing book and do some re-shelving, please contact 
Lorraine. 


And finally, with volunteers in mind, our congratulations to 
Margaret MacDonald for her Order of Australia Medal in this 
year’s Australia Day Awards. 


The photo on the front cover, by Trevor Pescott, is of a Little WEMET IC) at 
Yaugher. See p. 14. 


The photo on the back cover, by Marilyn Hewish, is of Grace Lewis neh 
the moth-trapping set-up at Falls Creek. See p. 13. 


Excursion—tThe Bluff, Barwon Heads 
15 January 2011 


ith Barry up in Rupanyup helping his parents with their 

flooded farm, Gordon McCarthy kindly volunteered to lead 
the excursion. Fortunately the heavy rain of the previous few 
days was over, so the eight of us, including Sam (8) and Jacob 
(6), had perfect weather for a seaside excursion. 


We started with a leisurely stroll along the cliff-top path, stopping 
at every lookout to see what was out to sea, listening to the 
Singing Honeyeaters, watching hovering kestrels and wondering 
what was causing the swarms of dragonflies everywhere over 
the heathy scrub. One female Common Brown butterfly was 
observed joining the more numerous Cabbage Whites, which 
seemed particularly attracted to the white flowers of the Sea Box 
Alyxia buxifolia. 


Interesting weevil (on Gordon's hand!)—of great interest to young 


Jacob! Photo: Diana Primrose 


Warren Chapman from the Barwon Estuary Heritage Centre, 
located in the historic 'Lobster Pot', had wandered up the hill and 
walked part of the way with us before heading back to join 
volunteer guide Ros Gibson to open up the Heritage Centre for 
us. The Centre is run by volunteers from The Friends of the 
Lobster Pot in conjunction with Barwon Coast Committee of 
Management. 


The Friends of the Lobster Pot were formed in 1999 and the 
Heritage Centre moved into the building in 2000. The Lobster Pot 
building had originally been a dance hall opposite the pub in the 
1930s. It was later moved down to the caravan park, where it 
was used by the army during WWII, as a school and then as a 
works depot. Now with a dozen volunteer guides, the Centre is 
open to the public every afternoon during the summer holidays 
and weekends till Easter and they have an active program of use 
by school and other educational groups, as well as being 
available for meetings. It's been a busy season for the Centre 
this year with 1250 visitors since 27 December. 


The Lobster Pot is crowded with wall displays, cabinets, tanks 
and display boards that can be moved out of the way for 
meetings and video sessions. There are also a number of videos 
set up, including one on the sinking in October 2009 of the 
HMAS Canberra to form an artificial reef and dive site. The 
Centre has a wildlife permit and so has been able to acquire a 


...Deborah Evans 


number of specimens, for example of local birds, to add to 
natural history collections donated or on loan. 


The displays are arranged in themes covering the estuary, the 
geology, aboriginal cultural heritage, flora, fauna and marine life, 
as well as the European history of the area. The Wathaurong 
Aboriginal Cooperative were part of the partnership that 
established the Centre, and the local Wada wurrung people are 
still involved, as about 30 heritage sites have been located within 
the caravan park, and artefacts such as hand axes are still being 
found during work around the park. 


There was far too much to take in in one short visit, but the touch 
tank was definitely a favourite, as were the marine tanks and the 
restored rocking horse that had once been outside the caravan. 
park office which Sam and Jacob were considered just young 
enough to ride. 


After a happy hour and a half wandering round the exhibits we 
found ourselves a shady spot overlooking the river for lunch, 
where we watched the river now hurtling out to the mouth after 
the recent rains and spreading into a brown stain a couple of 
hundred metres out to sea. We then headed off for the rock 
platform which is part of the Barwon Bluff Marine Sanctuary to 


Jan Venter's two grandnephews (Samuel and Jacob) enjoying the 


‘touch tank’. Photo: Diana Primrose 


Photo: Diana Primrose 


The group exploring the rock shelf. 
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check out the rock pools, watching Soldier Crabs scuttling for 
their holes in the sand along the way. Despite a healthy variety of 
seaweed in all the pools, the marine life was disturbingly poor— 
we only found limpets, a few gastropods, some tube worms, a 
few patches of tiny mussels, a couple of anemones, a few small 
fish and a couple of crab carapaces. Admittedly we didn’t spend 
much time combing through the seaweed, and were briefly 
distracted by a seal coming up to sit on the edge of the rock 
platform for a little summer sunning, but it was a disappointing 
rock pool ramble, despite the perfect weather. 


Bird list 


Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

Singing Honeyeater (one calling 
from somewhere most of the 
time) 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

Welcome Swallow 

Common Blackbird 

Common Starling (flock) 


Australasian Gannet 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Caspian Tern 
Crested Tern 


Pacific Gull (immature with a 
face full of food, 2 adults) 

Silver Gull 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


Out and about 
Not valda but valida 


| am not named after any other family member. My mother 
probably chose my name because she liked it and it was 
fashionable at the time. Nearly all the other Valdas | know are of 
my vintage. It is unlikely that any scientific species would have 
valda as part of its binomial. The nearest is valida, which means 
strong or robust. 


This was brought to mind with 
the reporting of the discovery 
of an 'extinct' orchid species, 
Pterostylis valida, the Robust j 
Greenhood, northwest of eae 
Bendigo at the end of last 
year. Itis endemic to Victoria 
and known before only from a 
single collection from north of 
Maldon 70 years ago. Eight 
plants have been discovered 
on the 788 ha Bush Heritage- 
owned Nardoo Hills Reserves, 
near Wedderburn, which were 
purchased from 2005 to 2007 
and which adjoin the 7000 ha 
Wychitella Nature 
Conservation Reserve. Many 
other rare species such as the 
Northern Golden Moths Diuris 
protena are also found here. 
Removing cattle, rabbits and 
feral weeds has paid off. 


Pterostylis valida, the Robust 
Greenhood, drawn by Valda Dedman 


Translucent white with green stripes, the flowers may be 
described as gaping; their peaked hoods open above joined 
sepals that flare out into long filamentous points and the deep 
green long-whiskered moveable labellum that is attached at the 
back by a claw. This tongue flies up against the hood and traps 
an insect that lands on it and must collect pollen as it struggles to 
escape. The stem grows from a basal rosette that has usually 
withered by the time of flowering. It only reproduces one 
replacement tuber each year. This 'Lazarus' orchid is a robust 

„plant but it is easily overlooked for it is only 14 cm high, though 
the 20 mm long curving points on the hood and the sepals make 
its flowers very striking. 


It differs from P. squamata (found in the Brisbane Ranges), 


which it resembles, in having sepal points that are longer and not 
hooked inwards. 
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... Valda Dedman 


In December 1941 W. H.Nicholls described the species in the 
Victorian Naturalist as a new orchid variety from the specimen 
which was collected in October of that year by Mrs J. von Bibra 
on Mt Tarrengower, where it was growing in small pockets of soil 
on a large.granite boulder. He called it P. squamata var. valida 
and his were the only known illustrations until the present find. 
They were labelled P. boormaniiin Plate 342 of his 
posthumously-published Orchids of Australia (1969). It 
resembles this northern Victorian species but is less hairy. It was 
only given full species status in 1994, even though considered 
almost certainly extinct. 


It is also similar to another rare and critically endangered orchid, 
the Basalt Greenhood or Rustyhood P. basaltica, which now only 
occurs near Derrinallum in western Victoria. This species was 
first discovered in 1989 by Geoff Carr at a location east of Vite 
Vite during flora surveys of the Mt Emu catchment, but has not 
been seen at that site since. More recently about 1000 plants 
have been found in a narrow roadside reserve and 20 on private 
property at Dundonald. It occurs on stony rises on shallow clay 
soils derived from basalt with plenty of embedded basalt 
boulders. It is another very localised greenhood but occurs on a 
different rock from P. valida. The soil around the plants can be 
quite bare, so weed invasion is a problem, as can be trampling, 
grazing by rabbits, inappropriate roadside spraying or fire 
regimes. Basal rosettes may be damaged by the introduced Red- 
legged Earth Mite. There is now a Recovery Plan for this rare 
orchid of the volcanic plains with the result that plants have been 
hand pollinated, seedlings monitored and some cultivated. 

It is believed both these greenhoods are fertilized by a small fly 
or gnat. For seed germination they need an association with a 
mycorrhizal fungus; that of P. basaltica is a Ceratobasidium 
species. 


There are two local orchids which bear the name valida, one very 
rare, one quite common. Arachnorchis (Caladenia) valida is one 
of the most endangered species in Victoria with fewer than 100 
plants known (Mayfield 2006). It is listed as endangered under 
the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act 1988. It is found at Portland 
and locally around Anglesea. It is a large creamy white spider 
orchid with red clubs at the end of the sepals. It grows on a hairy 
stem up to 40 cm tall. The labellum tip is recurved and has fine 
red teeth along the margins and 4—6 rows of dark red clubs 
decorating its greenish-white surface. The leaf is hairy, broad 
and spotted with red at the base. It is altogether a very 
handsome plant. This is another orchid that was originally 
described by Nicholls, in March 1943, in the Victorian Naturalist 
as a variety (of Caladenia reticulata). It had been collected at 


Portland by Mrs F. Mellblom and Cliff Beauglehole who reported 
it as ‘often in great numbers’. 


Itis also found in South Australia, on Kangaroo Island and the 
Fleurieu Peninsula but is rare. It grows best in heathland and 
heathy woodlands. It flowers between late August and October, 
and is pollinated by sexually-attracted wasps (Phymatothynnus 
pygidialis). Flowering appears to be enhanced by summer fires. 


ececeeoeeoeoeoeeeeeeeoeoeeeoee 


Chiloglottis valida, the Common or Large Bird Orchid, often 
occurs in large numbers because it produces plant clones from 
its vegetative tubers (Mayfield 2006). It has been locally recorded 
from the Otways, the Bellarine Peninsula and the Brisbane 
Ranges. It is called a bird orchid because the flowers are said to 
resemble baby birds with their mouths open waiting to be fed. In 
the bud stage (see photo) this can be striking. The large labellum 
is adorned with shining black calli, both sessile and stalked, with 
one tall callus at the back, a distinguishing feature. The flowers 
are green to dark purplish and have a solid look. The two leaves 
at the base are large and the flower is low to the ground, 
although the stem lengthens at the seeding stage. These orchids 
grow in moist forests and sheltered woodlands, Flowers appear 
from October to December. C. valida has only had its own name 
for 20 years; before that it was lumped with C. gunnii, now 
reserved for the smaller Tasmanian species. 


Chiloglottis valida, the Common or Large Bird Orchid. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


So much for the sturdy orchids. Not all validas are flowering 

plants, though. There is a green seaweed, Chaetomorpha valida, 
which has been found from Venus Bay in South Australia to Port 
Phillip and also in New Zealand and Fiji. It was among seaweeds 


sent from Tasmania to Sir William Hooker at Kew by Ronald 
Campbell Gunn (who also published the first list of Geelong 
plants in 1842). The type specimen was collected at 
Georgetown, and was possibly in the collection of algae sent in 
1843, and 'gathered and preserved by Mrs Gunn upon the plan 
suggested by your son' (Letter184 of 8 December 1843). 
Acropora valida is one of the most common staghorn corals, 
often a beautiful purple colour, which is found on the Great 
Barrier Reef and throughout Southeast Asia. 


Then there is a tiny (4-5 mm) flower spider Hedana valida, 
known as the Powerful Hedana in spite of its size. It is green with 
a long narrow abdomen and long legs, a pretty little creature that 
likes to spend its days stretched out among foliage in moist 
environments where it is rarely seen. If disturbed, it will drop 
away on a thread. It spins no web, but relies on camouflage to 
ambush passing prey. The first two pairs of legs are longer than 
the others, are well-equipped with spines and may be orange- 
tinged, while the abdomen is spotted. When it was first described 
in 1875, only the female was known, and even today we cannot 
be certain of the identity of a similar-looking male. 


There is an ant in Germany, a fan palm from Sarawak, a multi- 
trunked yucca from Southern California and Mexico whose buds 
are eaten like bananas and whose seeds are made into candy. 
All validas. Many species are thought to be robust by the people 
who name them. Even those facing extinction have proved to be 
survivors. 


A happy new year to all those who read this page and may you 
find many robust and healthy species during your naturalist 
explorations in 2011. 
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Plant Group report 


Summer Camp, Falls Creek, January 2011 

Twenty-two members and a friend from Tasmania attended on 
this occasion ad once again we were comfortably 
accommodated at Viking Lodge. The third-level common room 
and deck provided great views across Rocky Valley towards Mt 
Bogong on days 2 and 3. Heavy rain, gale force winds and very 
low cloud prevented excursions on day 1. Unfortunately, on this 
occasion, the storm did not include an electrical display such as 
we experienced on three sides a few years ago—that was magic. 


Nea 


...Dick Southcombe 


Next summer 

No decision has been made on the activity for next summer. A 
suggestion that we go to Tasmania will not be considered 
because the cost would be prohibitive and there is a chance that 
the 2014 Australian Naturalists Network (ANN) Get-together will 
be held there. One option being considered is East Gippsland 
late in 2011. [See full report on p. 11] 
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What's up 


would like to start the year by considering the question of 
whether there is anybody, or anything, alive ‘out there’. 


So far as we know, there is no other life in our solar system. Our 
spacecraft have sent back tantalising possibilities, but no 
conclusive evidence. Certainly, it seems that we can expect to ` 
find nothing more complex than microbes. 


Mars was once considered to be the most likely home for 
extraterrestrial life. In 1996, researchers at NASA published 
claims of fossil microbes in meteorite ALH84001, believed to 
have been knocked into space from the Martian crust by a 
colossal impact (Science, 273, pg 924, 1996). Their findings 
remain controversial and disputed to this day. Surface landers 
and rovers have produced evidence that Mars once had a much 
denser atmosphere and running surface water. However, most of 
the atmosphere and water evaporated into space a very long 
time ago and there are no obvious signs that life ever appeared. 
The only intriguing trace of potential life is the emission of 
methane gas from underground at some locations on the Martian 
surface. On Earth, methane is mostly produced by living 
organisms. The Martian methane could be coming from micro- 
organisms living in warm places deep in the planet, but non- 
biological sources cannot be ruled out. 


Other possibilities exist on some of the moons of Jupiter and 
Saturn. Jupiter's moon Europa is covered by a layer of ice that 
possibly hides a buried ocean warmed by tidal energy from 
Jupiter's gravity. However, finding out if such an ocean exists 
and if it contains life would require an extremely costly and 
complex space probe. Saturn's moon Enceladus has geysers of 
salty water erupting at its south pole that probably come from an 
underground sea, which might contain life. [Hot-off-the-press 


...Dean Hewish 


Jiscience. nasa .gov/science-news/science-at- 


news at hit 


nasa/2011/26ian_fizzyocean/ | | described Saturn's moon Titan 
in a previous column. Despite its bizarre surface environment, 
the potential for life there cannot be completely discounted. The 
Cassini spacecraft detected traces of oxygen in Titan's 
atmosphere, which could promote complex chemical reactions. 


Over the past decade, searches for planets orbiting nearby stars 
have demonstrated that planets are by no means rare in our 
galaxy. The initial discoveries were all very large, very hot, 
planets in close orbits around their star, but as the equipment 
and methodologies have become more sophisticated, 
progressively more earth-like planets have been detected. The 
latest of the batch are close to the 'habitable zone’, where the 
heat from the star would be just right for the presence of liquid 
water and, possibly, life. 


For some time, a dedicated band of radio-astronomers has been 
searching the skies for possible radio transmissions from other 
civilisations. A few perplexing and promising bursts of radio noise 
have been received, but never detected again. The long-running 
internet project 'SETI@home' has, since 1999, been using the 
combined computing power of at least 2 million home computers 
to search out possible artificial signals in data collected by the 
Arecibo radio telescope. | myself processed a fair share of their 
data, but nothing significant emerged from the noise. Possible 
signal candidates have been detected, but unfortunately none 
has survived follow-up study. 


The best evidence for life elsewhere in the universe is right here. 
If we exist, then it is probable that life can arise on other worlds. 
However, finding signs of it is turning out to be extremely difficult. 


This month 


F irst you have to catch the dragonfly. Early morning would be 
an opportune time before they get going with the warming of 
the sun. At other times you might catch them out when they are 
resting under cover—where they are hard to detect. Either way 
you have to be a skilful hunter. 


Well you have your dragonfly. Now take it to a firm surface on 
which you whack it many times. This removes the wings and legs 
and tenderises the body. Once this has been completed to your 
satisfaction you swallow it head first. And no, I haven't put 
dragonfly on the menu—we've been watching our House 
Sparrows. 


After one of these events | salvaged the wings and, really for the 
first time, took a close look at them. They were strong, flexible 
and of elegant design, as if put together by someone with a 
knowledge of aerodynamics, And now | read that the pairs of 
wings can act in concert, or independently of the others. How 
smart is that! 


Enough of this. How about seeing for yourself. Marvel at their 
swift flight, 'as fast as a swallow’, their ability to hover at will, to 
change direction in an eye-blink. They really are masters of flight. 
And while you're there, catch the glints and flashes of those ‘frail’ 
wings as the sunlight dances with the dragonflies—beautiful. 


...Joe Hubbard 


Of course, once you're hooked on these beauties you'll start 
looking at the big picture—their environment, the wetland and 
their place in the food chain. 


@2eoee0ee7ee8e0000080880880080 


Recently we lunched at the Grahams Creek Picnic Ground, 
Brisbane Ranges N.P., next to a series of pools which supported 
a vibrant wetland community of flowering marsh plants, water 
ribbons, the aptly names Whirligig Beetles, wary large black 


obs 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Blue Ringtail Damselfly 
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tadpoles and damselflies (some coupled in the wheel position 
and busy laying eggs on the water plants). One damselfly, ever 
so tiny with thin red abdomen and 
blue, was the Aurora Blue-tail, and 
another was the Common Blue-tail, 
black and blue—little jewels of the 
wetland! 


Nearer to home, at our Botanic 
Garden's 'pond' near the entrance, | 
have seen a few Blue Skimmer 
dragonflies—an eye-catching powdery 
pale blue pruinescence. You are more 
likely to see larger dragonflies in 
numbers, probably Tau Emeralds, 
with bold black markings on the 
yellowish abdomen. And by the way— 
use a natural control for mosquitoes. 
Try a dragonfly. Well, many of them! 


Diary delving for This Month 


Geelong Botanical Gardens 
22/2/2009. 

Plenty of dragonflies, as you come to 
expect, including one medium-sized 
orange one new to me.* Many tiny 
butterflies on the low shrubs— 
Saltbush Blues. Rufous Fantails 
reported here—found only Greys. 


Grahams Creek, Brisbane Ranges, before the rain. 
. ; Photo: Joe Hubbard 


Calling—Brown Thornbills and Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo in 
the distance. Eastern Spinebill dashing around. 


Whatever the season these gardens 
have something of interest, and a great 
place just to relax in. 

“Female of Fiery Skimmer, the male is 
red. 


Limeburners Bay 25/2/2009. 

Lunch in car overlooking bay—out of 
the strong wind. High tide and wind- 
swept spume lining the shore. Roosting 
spots at a premium. Large flocks of 
Silver Gulls spread over the bay, wave 
tossed. We watched an Arctic Jaeger 
harassing the gulls, its progress 
marked by successive flocks taking to 
the air. The gulls, cormorants and a 
lone Pied Oystercatcher on the sandy 
spits spooked by two Whistling Kites. 
Three Pelicans put up their sails and 
drifted from the entrance towards the 
distant shore. A Great Egret fished, 
stalking into the wind. 


This is a place of contrasts, lovely bay, 
yachts, mangroves, historic private 
school, landfill. Cheers! 


Australia Day Awards 


et again, conservation in our region has been honoured 
Vee a member of the GFNG; this year Margaret 
MacDonald, who was awarded the Order of Australia Medal for 
service to conservation and the environment in the Eastern 


Otway region in this year’s Australia Day Awards. 


Many GFNC members will have benefited over the years from 
Margaret's extraordinary knowledge on walks in the Anglesea 
region and many will have at least one of her two books on their 
bookshelves—Orchids of the Anglesea District written with the 
late Everett Foster, now in its third edition, and Flowers of 
Anglesea and Aireys Inlet which Margaret edited and for which 
she took most of the photographs. A retired teacher, Margaret’s 
enthusiasm for passing on her knowledge to others is always 


...-Deborah Evans 


evident, as is the thoroughness and research she brings to her 
projects. ` 


Margaret has been the driving force behind the Friends of the 
Eastern Otways; koala counting, surveying, weeding and leading 
walks, as well as liaising with the various bodies such as DSE, 
Parks Victoria and Barwon Water, where her environmental 
knowledge is well respected. She is also a keen member of 
Angair and very active in the Australian Native Orchid Society. 
Those of us who are also Angair members always enjoy her 
orchid notes in the Angair newsletter. 


Our congratulations to Margaret on a well-deserved honour. 


Vale Gillian Walker 


tis with great sadness that we mark the passing in January of 

one of our Portarlington Club members, Gillian Walker. Gillian 
was passionate about local history and local environmental 
issues and was actively involved wherever she was living. She 
was a life member of the Stawell Field Naturalists Club and was 
deeply involved with opposition to a proposal to mine Big Hill 
outside Stawell. In northern NSW she championed local koala 
habitat and the preservation of local swamplands and took part in 
the Terrania Creek logging campaign as well the campaign to 
save Fraser Island from sandmining. 


After she came to Portarlington she was active in all the local 
conservation groups including the Rail Trail, Drysdale 
Community Nursery, National Trust (campaigning for heritage 


... Trevor Pescott and Deborah Evans 


listing of historical trees), the Geelong Historical Society, the 
Bellarine Foreshore Committee, Greening Australia to name just 
a few. She was an expert submission writer (her background was 
as a librarian including senior positions at schools and civic 
libraries, so she was adept in research), and a vocal advocate for 
many conservation issues—a prolific letter-writer. She was a 
hands-on person and could often be encountered up to. her 
elbows in potting mix at the Drysdale Community Nursery, 
potting plants for local Landcare plantings. 


We will miss her enthusiasm and knowledge on excursions and 
offer our sympathies to her sons Nick and Keith and her 


grandchildren. 


a ea a ne 
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Jewel Beetle, Castiarina carinata, Buprestidae, Coleoptera. 


Introduction 

Jewel beetles are relatively common insects in the coastal 
regions of Australia with many endemic to a specific region. The 
Buprestidae family has some 1200 species endemic to Australia 
and 15 000 world-wide 
(Lyneborg 1977). Castiarina 
is the genus with the largest 
number of species, having 
several hundred in number 
(Zborowski 2003). Many 
species have a very similar 
body pattern making it 
difficult to differentiate them. 
Adults are nectar feeders; 
the subject specimen was 
found in a blossom of the 
Tea-Tree. The larval stage 
Buprestid is not colourful, 
being a creamy white, 
having a small head and a 
much expanded flat thorax 
attached to a very narrow 
abdomen. The larvae live as 
borers in the roots or stems 
of plants. Adult beetles 
appear in the Spring and ? 
early Summer and compared with most beetles they are 
reasonably good flyers. 


Like many aposemetic (Gk, apo, away; sêma, signal) 
invertebrates they exhibit a warning to predators that their 
consumption can be distasteful. This is due to their containing 
Buprestins, a bitter acylglucoside. 


Description 
The adult form of C. carinata, shown as illustration A, has an 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


overall base colour of a metallic green with patches of orange 
colour on the elytra (wing covers). The deflexed, relatively small, 
head carryies two large reniform eyes having medium 
protuberance. Short antennae are of serrate form. 

The globose pronotum has 
a mid-dorsal longitudinal 
suture and overall punctate 
surface. The elytra are 
deeply ribbed and finely 
punctuate, terminating in a 
pointed form, at rest 
covering the rear wings. 
The unique venation of 
these wings are shown in 
illustration B. When at rest 
these wings are folded 
longitudinally and the apex 
rolled in order to be 
effectively covered by the 
elytra. In the specimen 
beetle the right hand wing 
partially covered the left 
wing whilst under the 
elytra. It is not determined 
if this is a universal habit. 
All three pairs of legs are 
dark green with the exception of the five tarsal segments that 
tend to be of a brown colour. Each leg terminates in a pair of 
simple claws. 


References 
Lyneborg, L. (1977) Beetles in Colour, Blandford Press, Poole, 


Dorset, U.K. 
Zborowski, P. & Storey, R. (2003) A Field Guide to Insects in 


Australia, Reed Books, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Additions to the library 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if known 


A Field Guide to Birds of the USSR, VE Flint, RL Boehme, YV Kostin & AA 
Kuznetsov, 1984 [598.2947 FLI] 

A Field Guide to the Birds of New Zealand and Outlying Islands, R.A. Falla, R.B. 
Sibson & E.G. Turbott, 1966 [598.29931 FAL] 

A Field Guide to the Birds of West Africa, William Serle & Gerard Morel, 1977 
[598.2966 SER] 

A Guide to Seabirds on the Ocean Routes, G.S. Tuck, 1980 [598.2924 TUC] 

A Guide to the Birds of Ceylon, G.M. Henry, 1978 [598.295493 HEN] 

American Birds in Colour: Land Birds, Hal Harrison, 1948 [598.297 HAR] 

Australian Birds and their Young: A Portfolio of paintings of Breeding Species of the 
eastern States, Gladys Y O'Grady & Terence Lindsey, 1979 (B.Lyons) 
[598.2994 OGR] 

Bird Habitats in Britain, R.J. Fuller, 1982 [598.2941 FUL] 

Birds by Night, Graham Martin, 1990 [598.251 MAR] 

Birds of Hawaii, George C Munro, 1960 [598.29969 MUN] 

Birds of the Antarctic and Sub-Antarctic, George E Watson, 1975 [598.29989 WAT] 

Catesby's Birds of Colonial America, Alan Feduccia (ed.), 1985 [598.2975 CAT] 

Designing Place: An Archaeology of the Western District, Lisa Byrne, Harriet 
Edquist, Lauren Vaughan (eds), 2010 (Gillian Walker) [709.9945 BYR] 

Ecological Isolation in Birds, David Lack, 1971 [598.2524 LAC] 

Exploring Werribee Gorge 1836-2010, Judy Douglas & Bob Reid, 2010 (Friends of 

Werribee Gorge & Long Forest Mallee) [994.52 WER] 

Galapagos: Islands of Birds, Bryan Nelson, 1968 [598.298665 NEL] 

Grassland Plants of South-eastern Australia, Neil & Jane Marriott, 1998 (B Lyons) 
[581.994 MAR] 
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Identifying the Weeds Around You, Elizabeth M Felfoldi, 1985 (B Lyons) 
[632.5809945 FEL] 

Linkages in the Landscape: The Role of Corridors and Connectivity in Wildlife 
Conservation, Andrew Bennett, 1999 (B Lyons) [333.95416 BEN] 

Man and Birds, R K Murton, 1971 [598.26 MUR] 

More New Zealand Bird Portraits, M.F. Soper, 1965 [598.2993 SOP] 

New Zealand Bird Life, E.G. Turbott, 1947 [598.2993 TUR] 

New Zealand Bird Portraits, M.F.Soper, 1963 [598.2993 SOP] 

New Zealand Birds, W.R.B. Oliver, 1930 [598.29931 OLI] 

Plants of Melbourne's Western Plains: A gardener’s guide to the original flora, 
SGAP Keilor Plains, 1995 (B Lyons) [581.99451 PLA] 

Raptor Identification: Field Guide to the Identification of Australian Birds of Prey, 
Gordon Beruldsen, 1995 (B Lyons) [598.910994 BER] 

Regreening Australia: Caring for Young Trees 2, Nan Oates, 1990 (B Lyons) 
[634.99 OAT] 

The Birds of Japan Their Status and Distribution, Oliver Austin & Nagahisa Kuroda, 
1950 [598.2952 AUS] 

The Birds of Port Moresby and District, Roy Mackay, 1970 [598.29953 MAC] 

The Complete Birds of the World, Michael Walters, 1980 [598.20216 WAL] 

The Handbook of New Guinea Birds, Austin Rand & Thomas Gilliard, 1967 
[598.29953 RAN] 

The Ruling Passion of John Gould: A Biography of the Bird Man, Isabella Tree, 
1991 [598.092 TRE] 

Varda: The Flight of a Falcon, Robert Murphy, 1964 [598.9 MUR] 


Mammal report 
... Trevor Pescoitt 


Mammal Atlas additions 
Common Brushtail 2 08/11/10 | Whinray Road, Meredith, a young animal following its mother; on 
Possum 15/11/10, it was seen riding on its mother's back. 
Sugar Glider 1 09/12/10 You Yangs, in a hollow stump in the pines near Kurrajong car park; it was 
at this stump | took a photograph of a glider (a Phalanger we called it 
then) in the 1950s. The stump was subsequently chopped by someone 
getting firewood and the gliders abandoned it. [see photo below] 
Lesser Long-eared Bat 17/12/10 _ Bellbrae West, caught in a harp trap at Alison and Phil Watson's. 
Little Forest Bat 16/12/10 As above. This was the first successful use of the new traps. 
House Mouse 24/12/10 Staughton Vale; a family of about 8 young found in a grass nest built 
under a sheet of corrugated roofing material. 
Black Rat 01/12/10 Belmont, found dead on the nature strip; its head-body length was130 
mm, its tail 180 mm—typically for the species, the tail is much longer 
than the head-body. 
Red Fox 25/12/10 Yaugher: | had set one of the Pix Controller cameras focused on some 
banksia flowers to see whether honeyeaters were feeding there. The fox 
came past the banksias at night, triggering the camera, but the 
honeyeaters were not so obliging. 
Australian Fur Seal 26/10/10 A young animal was found resting on the rocks just above the high tide 
line at Black Rocks. 
Australian Fur Seal 04/12/10 Sand Island, Swan Bay, found dead on beach, no obvious cause of AM 
death. 
Feral Goat 07/09/10 Seen near the Granite Tor Car Park; others heard nearby. SQu 
Fallow Deer 26/11/10 Near Steiglitz in the Brisbane Ranges. They sprinted across the road; it CCo 
was only by braking sharply that Colin avoided hitting them. 
Humpback Whale 05/10/10 Offshore between Cape Patton and Apollo Bay; Martin is familiar with the MMa 
species from South Africa where he was a wildlife guide. 
Southern Right Whale 05/10/10 Off Cape Patton. EWt, MMa 


Observers: Am, Anthony Mitchell; CBa, Carole Bartholemew; CCo, Colin Cook; EWt, Echidna Walkabout Tours; MMa, Martin 
Maderthaner; PP, Priscilla Pescott; SQu, Stuart Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook 


Tiles Pixcontroller cameras 
ne method of searching for reptiles and ground-dwelling . part from the note above, the cameras have been used at the 
mammals is to place roofing tiles on the ground for several You Yangs where at one site, there were eight photographs 
months, checking them regularly to find if they have been taken of four species—Short-beaked Echidna, Common Brushtail 
adopted as sleeping places for the fauna. Possum, Black Wallaby and Feral Cat. At adjacent sites, there 


were Black Wallabies, one female with a large joey in her pouch. 
We were given 50 cement tiles by Leens Timber in North 
Geelong, and these are now at various places where dunnarts It is intended that we will put the cameras at several sites in the 
and lizards may be found. This is in addition to the 20-30 broken Brisbane Ranges as part of our Brush-tailed Phascogale search 
tiles that Grace Lewis made available to us. | had left some of the over the next two months. 
broken tiles at Belmont, ready for use in the warmer weather— 
when I eventually moved them, I found two Marbled Geckoes in — If any members are interested in being involved in the 'camera 
residence. Needless to say, | have left a couple of the tiles for trapping’ please contact me on ppescott@opiusnet.com.au 
them to use! 


Next trapping 


Over the next few months we will be undertaking mammal 
trapping at several places in the Stony Rises. As well as using the 
Elliott traps, we have two harp traps for bat-trapping, cameras for 
mammal searching, and funnel traps for reptiles. 


Thursday 10 February: meet 1.00 p.m. at the Stonyford Public 
Hall 

Friday 11—Sunday 13 February: 8.00 a.m. meet at Stonyford Hall. 

Similar arrangements are for 17-20 March, to be confirmed. 


Any members who are interested in the fauna study of the Stony 


This Sugar Glider photograph was taken in the 1950s at the same stump | Rises are asked to contact me on ppescott@optusnet.com.au 


in the You Yangs where a glider was seen on 09/12/10. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Reptiles and amphibians 


26/1.1/10 


Cunningham's Skink 


A lizard, probably this species, ran from a sunny spot on a steep, 
covered creek bank, Aston Creek near Meredith. 


... Trevor Pescott 


WCo 


Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 1 21/12/10 The desiccated body of a road-killed lizard found on Sandy Creek Road TP 
near the Ford Proving Ground was identified as this species. : 

Tree Dragon (Jacky Lizard) 1 16/12/10 In the garden at Portreath Road, Bellbrae West. AW 

Mainland Tiger Snake 1 14/11/10 Lying still near tussocks close to a small dam near Boar Gully camping OCo 
ground, Brisbane Ranges. 

Little Whip Snake 1 09/12/10 Under a slab of granite near Stockyards car park, You Yangs. TP 

Turtle (freshwater sp.) 1 01/11/10 Disturbed from a log in the Barwon River just upstream from Fyans GS 
Park, a large specimen. 

Spotted Marsh Frog 02/11/10 Heard calling in the Branding Yard area, You Yangs. EWt 

Striped Marsh Frog 21/10/10 Happy Valley Track, Long Forest, calling from Coimadai Creek thatwas MHe 
flowing along the length of the creek for the first time in years. i 

Pobblebonk 21/10/10 As above. MHe 

Common Froglet 21/10/10 As above. MHe 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; EWt, Echidna Walkabout Tours (per Janine Duffy); GS, Graeme Smith; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; OCo, 
Owen Cook (with Kristen, Wendy and Colin Cook); TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook 


Snippets from the past 


WEE following manifesto was published on or about July 1962: 


GEELONG FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Affiliated with the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria. 


Objects: To stimulate interest in Natural History and to preserve 
and protect Australian fauna and flora. 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club was inaugurated in April 
1961, and during the intervening months has become a very 
active organization. The Club, which has a membership of over 
one hundred and fifty, holds monthly meetings and excursions to 
which the public are invited. 


Well known figures among the lecturers have been John Landy, 
John Berchervaise, Dr. L Smith, Ros Garnet, Aldo Massola and 
Dr. G Baker. 


Excursions have included Sherbrook Forest, Otway Ranges, 
Anglesea, Steiglitz, Torquay Cliff and Durdidwarrah. 


The Club supports endeavours to procure suitable land for 
reservation as national parks, national reserves or wild life 
sanctuaries, and helps to foster interest in natural history 
wherever and whenever possible. 


Our emblem: The first use of our emblem of the Small Ant Blue 
butterfly was on Newsletter 175, September 1980. The following 
information sheet found filed round May 1970) 


CLUB EMBLEM 
SMALL ANT BLUE BUTTERFLY Pseododipsas myrmecophila 


Family - Lycaenidae. (Blues - Moonbeams - Jewels - Coppers) 
This family lists almost one third of the total known Australian 


...Rob Ganly 


species. Lycaenids are much sought after by collectors, firstly 
because of their beauty, and secondly because of their 
remarkable life histories. 


The Small Ant Blue was first found at Cuthbertsons in 1912 by 
Waterhouse. It has also been known at Woori-Yallock, 
Heathmont, Lower Fern Tree Gully, Bayswater, and near 
Springvale, but all its known habitats in these areas have been 
cleared for housing and cultivation, and it is now generally 
accepted that Cuthbertsons is the only remaining place in 
Victoria where this butterfly can be found. 


Waterhouse and Lyell list that three known species are listed for 
Brisbane. Those collected at Brisbane differ from our Victorian 
species by being larger, whilst the underwing pattern is better 
designed. It is also reported to be rare in the region of Sydney. 


Description of Butterfly. 

Size approximately 11/4 inches. 

Male. Upperside - Lark bronze brown. Under - Grey brown with 
numerous brown bands and spots. Small orange area near hind 
wing. 

Female. Upperside - Dark brown with central areas broadly blue, 
Under - similar to the male. Smaller and different shape of 
crislanensis. 

Larvae. (Full grown). Head brown, body reddish brown with 
darker markings, white line across back, edges scalloped. 
Pupae. Pale pinkish, cream with darker markings. Smooth, 
fastened by cremaster and a central girdle. 


Association. 

Small dark brownish ant (Iridomyrmex nitidus). When crushed 
strong smell not unlike cocoanut. Larvae lives always within the 
ants nest, and the conclusion is that ants feed the larvae. Both 
the larvae and pupae are best found in the ant tunnel, rather 
than in the actual nest. 

Pupae are found during October, whilst the butterflies are on the 
wing from November until early January. 

The eggs of the butterfly are usually laid on a stump outside the 
ants nest, and are found in clusters of up to thirty. 
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Butterflies 


... Valda Dedman 


Australian Painted Lady has her wings painted 
in beautiful subtle patterns, as lovely in their 
own way as the bright colours and shapes of 
her upper side. The many eyes of the Meadow 
Argus are meant to confuse predators. 


hat a wonderful summer it has been, in 

spite of days of rain, for Common 
Browns, for the males, at least. Very few 
females have been recorded, but myriads of 
the smaller, paler males have been fluttering 
all around, at about eye-height, whenever the 
sun has been shining. Each year they arrive 
before the females, who may mate early and 
then rest up over the hottest months. This 
year the weather pattern has been different, 
and we need to be especially aware from now 
on of how many females are in our area. 


| wonder where butterflies hide in very wet 
times. Their wing scales are arranged in 
overlapping rows like roof tiles, which probably 
helps them shed water. 


Painted Lady underwing pattern. 
Photo: Joe Hubbard 


4 Recorders: DE, Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean 
The underside of butterfly wings is often drab, Hewish; DK, Dave King; GL, Grace Lewis; GMc, 
to aid in camouflage. The Common Brown SEMEN EET Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John 

3 s x Photos: Valda Dedman (above), i 4 
looks just like a dry brown leaf (the one in the Lorraine Phelan (below) Newman; LB, Lucy Blake; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; 
photo chose the wrong background). The VWD Valda Dedman 


Spotted Jezebel 22/10/2010 Steiglitz 1 fluttering in mistletoe MHe, DHe, GL 
Caper White 1171/2010 [Bacchus Marsh PE eae aE SRS | EY 
ol 


Marbled Xenica 27/12/2010 __|Stewarts Rd Reserve 


J 
J 
Common Brown December and |North Valley Road Many males, sunny times 
January 


ea eae 26/12/2010 Long Forest, Happy Valley Tk Many males, a few females. 
27/12/2010 Stewarts Rd Reserve 100s males, 3-4 females. Prolific in early morning 


Pr 26/11/2010 Bacchus Marsh 1 flying around garden, unusual behavior here 
Sans APS eat gil 04/12/2010 L. Connewarre, Delta Island 1 in middle of sunny day. 


06/01/2011 Geelong Botanic Gardens 50+, many around buddleias (butterfly plant). 


14/01/2011 North Valley Road Several males, one with tattered forewings VWD 

appeared as soon as the rain stopped 
CIETA] 15/01/2010 Pollocksford 1 male flying around shrubs. 
a o o ero esy lac RD a | ($10 
Meadow Argus 14/12/2010 |Geelong Botanic Gardens DK 


Pres et mol 02/1/2011 Bacchus Marsh 1 in garden. DHe 
rT ee «| 19/1/2011 McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale Several. GMc 
2 


ustralian Painted Lady |21/10/2010 _|Long Forest, Happy Valley Tk rrr eee ee | 
2 He 
H 


> 


Yellow Admiral 21/10/2010 ong Forest, Happy Valley Track 


EN at ART 22/10/2010 Brisbane Ranges, Aqueduct TK 1 feeding at goodenia flower MHe, DHe, GL 
Yellow Admiral L 


Common Grass-blue 15/01/2011 Pollocksford Reserve 
een | 191772010 cLeods Waterholes 


, Drysdale 


a ee eee a ee 


Book Review 


Exploring Werribee Gorge 1836-2010, compiled by Judy Douglas and Bob Reid 
...Lorraine Phelan 


his publication brings together records gleaned from many The authors and the Friends of Werribee Gorge & Long Forest 
sources regarding the history of the park—government Mallee Inc. are to be congratulated on an excellent publication. 


agencies and private individuals—and they are presented in 
chronological order. The road to National Park status was along Copies available from Bacchus Marsh Newsagency and Collins 
one. The geology of the area and its flora and fauna is covered Bookshop, Bacchus March for a rrp of $32. Funds raised will be used to 


comprehensively; the photographs (old and new) are spectacular. Undertake conservation work. 
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Peaflower of the month 


Pultenaea pedunculata Matted Bush-pea 


ne of the most colourful floral displays in the Brisbane 

Ranges each spring is that of the Matted Bush-pea, which 
can cover roadside banks, or spread in a golden carpet among 
the trees. The bright egg and bacon peaflowers are far from in 
danger of extinction here, but in NSW they are classed as 
endangered because of fragmented habitat and encroaching 
development. 


Pultenaea is named after the 
English botanist Richard 
Pulteney (1730—1801) and 
pedunculata means ‘with a 
flower stalk’, from the Latin 
pedunculus, meaning ‘a little 
foot’, and the suffix -atus 
designating the possession of 
something. This feature is not at 
first noticed among the tangled 
stems that scramble over the 
ground and give the plant its 
common name of Matted Bush- 
Pea. It was first described, as 
the Pedunculated Pultenaea, by 
Sir William Hooker in 1828, who wrote 'The seeds of this sp. of 
Pultenaea were sent with many others from New Holland by Mr 
Fraser the Government Botanist of Sydney’. 


Charles Fraser (1791—1831) was a soldier when he arrived in 
New South Wales in 1816, but because he was a skilled 
horticulturalist, he was soon appointed Colonial Botanist 
(collector, as distinct from the King’s Botanist Allan 
Cunningham). He was ordered to accompany Oxley on his 
1817-19 exploring expeditions to the Lachlan and Macquarie 
rivers, and later went on many other trips, where he collected 
hundreds of new species. He was the first Superintendent of the 


... Valda Dedman 


Sydney Botanic Gardens and also chose the site for what 
became the Brisbane Botanic Gardens beside the river and 
which have been flooded many times. ; 


P. pedunculata grows in open, rather dry forest, and you won't 
find itin the Otways. It is a prostrate, mat-forming plant, whose 
hairy stems often root. The young leaves may be hairy on top, 
but later become glabrous and 
slightly tuberculate, while their 
underside retains some 
appressed hairs. They are 
darker above than below, 
alternate, flat, narrowly elliptic, 
needle-sharp at the tip, 

6—11 mm long and 1-2 mm 
wide. 


The 8 mm flowers occur singly 
towards the end of lateral 
branches; their stalks can be 

30 mm long, so raising them 
above all those prickly leaves. 
They can be very prolific. Colour 
can vary from all yellow to orange, even within one population. 
An apricot form 'Pyalong Pink' has been developed in cultivation. 
Look for flowers from September to December. Pods are flat and 
project beyond the calyx. 


References 

Aitken, R. & Looker, M. eds (2002) The Oxford Companion to 
Australian Gardens, Sth Melb., Vic. 

Walsh N. & Entwistle, T. eds (1996) Flora of Victoria Vol. 3, 
Inkata, Melb. 

www.anbg.gov.au/cpbr/cd-keys/peakey/key 


Red Gum bridge happenings 


was standing on the bridge that joins Red Gum Island to 

Queens Park just before dusk late one night in November 
2010. | had just spent a couple of minutes watching the Red- 
rumped Parrots moving busily around the big old stag on the 
Queens Park side. | am sure you all know the one. Rainbow 
Lorikeets came and went, and | was almost being swooped by 
low-flying Welcome Swallows. Of course while watching all this, | 
kept a watchful eye out for platypus, but to no avail. | eventually 
turned around to look downstream along the Barwon River. Of 
course, my eye was dragged towards the large hollows that are 
readily visible in the big old River Red on the island. 
Unfortunately, there no was no action around the hollows, but the 
Welcome Swallows were still buzzing around quite close and the 
Reed Warblers were making a great deal of noise. The birds 
were noisy and busy and it was a beautiful night. 


| had resigned myself to not seeing a platypus that night and | 
was about to leave when | saw the tell-tale swish of movement of 
water near the bank on the Queens Park side quite a distance 
downstream. 'Fantastic' | thought. 'l'll see a platypus after all, but 
let's not too excited, it could just be a waterbird’. It turned out to 
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... Stuart Quick 


be neither. It was in fact a Water Rat, swimming rapidly 
upstream, hugging the bank. | could clearly see all its features. It 
ducked out of view just before the bridge into what | assume is its 
burrow under an over hanging tree. Feeling pretty happy with 
what | had just observed, | turned to go but noticed another 
telltale swish of water downstream. It was another Water Rat. It 
too swam rapidly upstream, hugging the bank on the Queens 
Park side, and then darted into the same tree/burrow as the last 
one. No sooner had it done so but two Water Rats came flying 
out into the river and quickly thrashed about together before one 
swam off towards the Red Gum Island bank. The other swam 
back towards where it had come from, but as it did so held its 
head out of the water a bit more than normal, and bobbed it up 
down! It seemed to be declaring itself the victor! The loser could 
be seen swimming back downstream. As | was watching that one 
swim along the Red Gum Island side, another Water Rat 
appeared near the Queens Park riverbank. This rat swam rapidly 
upstream past the overhanging branch and the hiding Water Rat. 
| am convinced it was not the rat that had just been defeated in 
the territory war. This time | was ready to leave the bridge. A 
pretty interesting couple of minutes on the river | thought! 


Australian Ravens and a goanna 


e were recently on holidays in the central Queensland 

National Park of Carnarvon Gorge. Near the end of our 
stay, we visited an area known as the Rock Hole, one of the few 
parts of Carnarvon Gorge where you can swim. In the nearby 
bush, | heard a rather raucous and continuous chatter of what | 
thought were a couple of crows 
and as the noise continued for 
some time, | went to investigate. 
The area was typical Carnarvon 
Gorge—open bushland with lots 
of long grass which made a 
quiet approach almost 
impossible. | needn't have 
worried, for | soon found out that 
there was a large goanna on the 
ground making as much noise 
as | was. But what fascinated 
me was the fact that this animal, 
which | believe was the 
relatively common Gould's 
Goanna or Sand Monitor, 


... tony Cavanagh 


Varanus gouldii, over one metre in length, was being actively 
harassed by two relatively small Australian Ravens, Corvus 
coronoides. Perhaps the goanna was trying to steal eggs or had 


just intruded on the birds' territory but they were having none of 


it. They kept up a continuous chatter, occasionally dive bombing 
it, but mainly kept annoying it 
with their noise and movement, 
always keeping just out of range 
and following the goanna 
wherever it went. Eventually, it 
must have decided that every 
other creature in the bush by 
now knew where it was and 
called it a day. | don't know 
whether Australian Ravens are 
normally so aggressive but it 
was certainly a surprise to me 
that, by their persistence, they 
had chased off a much larger 
and stronger animal. 


Summer camp—Falls Creek 14—16 January 2011 


Five winds and rain greeted us on Friday morning and 
continued throughout the day. Only moth hunters and a few 
adventurous souls ventured out of the lodge, the rest played 
cards, games or, with legs outstretched, read. 


Saturday, a clear sky, warm and sunny day, greeted the 
procession of cars across the grassy hills to Mt. McKay, the 
home, of among other animals, some Pygmy Possums, or at 
least they were there before the fires. One of their favourite 
foods, the Mountain Plum Pine (Podocarpus lawrencei) was 
thriving among the protective rocky outcrops. The power plant 
built on the top provided shelter for numerous butterflies. 
Because of the recent rains wild flowers bloomed among the rich 
green of growth. The air buzzed with insects, many of which 
were native bees. 


Stop two was beside a gently sloping area rich in sphagnum 
moss and other swamp loving plants, including the Stiff 
Diplaspis, providing a whole variety of interesting specimens. 


Day three saw us venture into the forested areas amongst the 
tall snow gums and other Eucalyptus trees on the track to 
McNamaras Hut, a restored version of the original. A wide new 
selection of species were seen which enjoyed the protection of 
shady tree coverage. 


The afternoon was spent among the snow grasses, flowers and 
shrubs near Maisie’s plot, a fenced-off area, designed in the 
early years by alady who recognised that grazing cattle could be 
detrimental to the native vegetation. This was very relevant as 
the recently elected government have agreed to re-introduce 
some cattle to the high plains as an experiment to see whether 
gazing will help fire control, completely ignoring the research 
carried out by previous researchers and accepted by the 
previous government. 


...Peter Strickland 


A small knoll near the commemorative sign recording Maisie’s 
foresight into organising the fencing, is, we understand, free from 
snow during the winter time because of the fierce winds. The 
knoll was home to a different selection of plants, perhaps the 
most interesting in the area. 


Much of the landscape was dominated by basalt outcrops and 
features known in other areas as ‘organ pipes’. The basalt 


cooled very slowly and in doing so formed hexagonal (in section) < 


columns. When cut off at a level, the interlocking six-sided blocks 
are clearly visible. In places the material had been quarried to 
provide building blocks and dam facings 


The group was grateful to Dick and Shirley Southcombe and 
Lorraine Phelan for organising the accommodation, etc. Graham 
Tribe’s knowledge was invaluable in selecting the areas for 
investigation. 


Photo: Alison Watson 


Maisie's plot near Falls Creek. 
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Bird species, Falls Creek—Cheryl West Lau, Grace 
Lewis, Marilyn & Dean Hewish 


A s we have noticed in past visits to the Alpine areas, there are not a 
great number of bird species. As with the Baw Baw trip a few years 
ago, the two species we saw the greatest number of are Flame Robins 
and Australasian Pipits. The Flame Robins migrate off the mountains in 
winter and can be seen around the Geelong area. The Pipits were very 
evident and were sunning themselves on the rocks and boulders. 


Pacific Black Duck 
Little Black Cormorant 
Brown Goshawk 
Masked Lapwing 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Galah 


Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Golden Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 

Pied Currawong 

Grey Currawong 


Australian King-Parrot Grey Fantail 

Crimson Rosella Raven sp. 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo Satin Flycatcher (male and 
Laughing Kookaburra female) 
White-throated Treecreeper Jacky Winter 
White-browed Scrubwren Flame Robin 

Brown Thornbill Eastern Yellow Robin 
Spotted Pardalote Silvereye 


Striated Pardalote 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 


Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Australasian Pipit 


Sphagnaceae 

Sphagnum cristatum Sphagnum Moss 

Blechnaceae 

Blechnum pennamarina Alpine Water Fern 

Dryopteraceae 

Polystichum proliferum Mother Shield Fern 

Podocarpaceae 

Podocarpus lawrencei Mountain Plum Pine 

Liliaceae 

Arthropodium milleflorum Pale Vanilla Lily 

Dianella tasmanica Tasman Flax Lily 

Herpolirion novae-zelandiae Sky Lily 

Orchidaceae 

Prasophyllum tegellianum Alpine Leak Orchid 

Thelymitra cyanea Veined Sun Orchid 

Apiaceae 

Aciphylla glacialis Snow Aciphyl 

Dichosciadium ranunculaceum Wreath 
Pennywort 

Oreomyrrhis eriopoda Australian Carraway 

Diplaspis nivis Stiff Diplaspis 

Platysace lanceolata Shrubby Platysace 

Trachymene humilis Alpine Trachymene 

Asteraceae 

Brachycombe decipiens Field Daisy 

B. rigidula Leaf Daisy 

B. nivalis Snow Daisy 

Bracteantha subundulata Orange Everlasting 

Celmisia sp. Silver Daisy 

Craspedia sp. Billy Buttons 

Erigeron nitidus Violet Fleabane 

Euchiton argentifolius Silver Cudweed 

Ewartia nubigena Silver Ewartia 

Helichrysum adenophorum Branched 
Everlasting 

Helychrysum scorpioides Button Everlasting 

Lageniphora sp. Blue Bottle Daisy (?) 

Leptinella filicula Alpine Cotula 

Leptorhynchos squamatus Scaly Buttons 

Microseris aff. lanceolata Alpine Yam Daisy 

Olearia frostii Bogong Daisy Bush 

Ozothamnus alpines Alpine Everlasting 


Brassicaceae 


Campanulaceae 


Caryophyllaceae 


Ericaceae 


Epacris celata Heath 


E. gunni Coral Heath 


Euphorbiaceae 


Fabaceae 


Gentianaceae 


Gentian 
Geraniaceae 


Goodeniaceae 


Lamiaceae 


Linaceae 


Mimosaceae 


Plant species list from Falls Creek, January 15-16 2011—Kathie & Peter Strickland 


O. secundiflorum Cascade Everlasting 
O. thrysoideus Sticky Everlasting 

O. phlogopappa Dusty Daisy Bush 
Podolepis robusta Alpine Podolepis 
Senecio pinnatifolia Variable Groundsell 
S. pectinatus Alpine Groundsel 
Cardamine lilacina Bitter-cress 


Wahlenbergia ceracea Waxy Bluebell 
Lobelis surrepens Mud Pratia 


Scleranthus biflora Twin-flowered Knawel 
Stellaria pungens Prickly Starwort 

E. glacialis Reddish Bog Heath 
Gaultheria appressa W ax-berry 
Leucopogon sp. Beard Heath 
Pentachondra pumila Carpet Heath 
Richea continentis Candle Richea 


Poranthera microphylla Small Poranthera 


Podolobium alpestre Alpine Podolobium 
Hovea montana Alpine Rusty-pods 


Chionogentias muelleriana Mueller’s Snow 


Geranium potentilloides Cinquefoil cranesbill 


Goodenia hederacea Ivy Goodenia 
Scaevola hookeri Creeping Fan-flower 


Prostanthera cuneata Alpine Mint Bush 
Linum marginale Native Flax 


Acacia alpina Alpine Wattle 


Butterfly species, Falls Creek—Marilyn Hewish 


Orchard Swallowtail, 16/1/11, Raspberry Hill Campground, 1 flew through 
woodland. Grace saw one on McNamara's Hut Track and others saw 
them elsewhere. WOW! 

Yellow Admiral, 16/1/11, McNamara's Hut Track, 1 sunning on tree trunk 

Australian Painted Lady, 16/1/11, McNamara's Hut Track, a few along 
track 

Lesser Wanderer, 15/1/11, Pretty Valley Hut, 1 flew through ] 

Cabbage White, 15/1/11, Pretty Valley Hut, several in and over grass 

Sword-grass Brown, 15/1/11, Pretty Valley Hut, 1 flew through 

Spotted Alpine Xenica Oreixenica orichora, 15/1/11, Mt McKay, several 
flying about and landing on 
wildflowers; photographed 

Macleay's Swallowtail, 15/1/11, 
Mt McKay, 1 hill-topping. 
Graeme Tribe had them near 
the lodge as well. 

Rayed Blue Candalides heathi, 
16/1/11, McNamara's Hut 
Track. Dean caught one and 
we noted the blue-tinged 
upperwings and the plain 
pale underwing with a single 
row of distinct, fairly widely 
spaced dots along the outer 
edge. I've seen the species 
before. 


Two Spotted Alpine Xenicas at 
Falls Creek. 


Photo: Dean Hewish 


Myrtaceae 
Baeckea gunniana Alpine Baeckea 
Callistemon sieberi River Bottlebrush 
Eucalyptus delegatensis Alpine Ash 
Eucalyptus pauciflora spp. hedraia Snowgum 
Kunzea muelleri Yellow Kunzea 
Leptospermum grandiflorum Mountain Tea-tree 
Onagraceae 

Epilobium gunnianum Gunn's Willow-herb 
Plantaginaceae 

Plantago euryphylla Broad Plantain 
Proteaceae 

Grevillea australis Alpine Grevillea 

G. victoria Royal Gevillea 

Orites lancifolia Alpine orites 
Ranunculaceae 

Ranunculus victoriensis Victorian Buttercup 
Rosaceae 

Acaena novae-zelandia Bidgee-widgee 
Rubus parvifolius Small-leaf Bramble 
Rubiaceae 

Asperula conferta Common Woodruff 
Coprosma hirtella Rough Coprosma 
Scrophularaceae 

Derwentia derwentiana Derwent Speedwell 
Euphrasia collina Purple Eyebright 
Stackhousiaceae 

Stackhousia monogyna Creamy candles 
Stylidiaceae 

Stylidium sp. Grass Trigger-plant 
Thymelaeceae 

Pimelia alpina Alpine Rice-flower 

P. ligustrina Tall Rice-flower 

Violaceae 

Hymenanthera sp. aff. dentata Tree Violet 
Viola betonicifolia Showy Violet 

V. hederacea lvy-leaf Violet 

Winteraceae 

Tasmania lanceolata Mountain Pepper 

T. xerophila Alpine Pepper 
Fungi 

Aseroe rubra Starfish Fungi 
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Moth-hunting in Falls Creek / Alpine National Park, 13-16 January 2010—Marilyn Hewish 


trip to an alpine area with the GFNC was too good an 

opportunity to miss for this moth-lover—not only for new and 
unique moths but also for delightful companions with their own 
natural history enthusiasms, who were thus unlikely to consider us 
totally mad. 


A full-on moth hunting trip is an exercise in sleep deprivation and 
anti-social behaviour. In daylight hours, Dean, Grace and | 
searched for day-flying moths and scouted out new areas for our 
night activities. At dusk, we set up our light in the alpine herbfields, 
usually returning after midnight after 3-4 hours patrolling the 
sheet. [See photo on back cover.] When we returned, a final scan 
of the lodge walls under the lights sometimes revealed good 
things and kept us from our beds. 


The weather for the first two nights was appalling, but this is more 
likely to deter the moth-ers than the moths. On Friday night, we 
set up under the sheltered verandah of Pretty Valley Hut and got 
some lovely and rare things flying in out of the wet and wind. The 
weather was magnificent on the last two nights. We placed 
ourselves on an open slope overlooking Pretty Valley, which lived 
up to its name, with wide horizons, stunning cloudscapes and 
glowing sunsets as dusk descended. 


Alpine areas have their own set of unique moths. They are 
adapted to habitats of Snow Gums, herbfields, grasslands and 
bogs, and weather that is severe in winter and notoriously 
changeable in summer. These areas form little ‘island’ habitats on 
the mountaintops scattered along the Great Divide. Five species 
of pretty alpine Geometrid Chrysolarentia species moths were 
brown with cream or yellow stripes. Four of these were quite 
common in the day. They settled most fetchingly on colourful 


wildflowers, but could be flighty and elusive photographic subjects. 
The stunning orange and black Alpine Tiger Moth Phaos 
aglaophara was one of my goals, and one appeared at Pretty 
Valley Hut in the day. Peter Marriott and | have tentatively 
identified two intricately patterned, green, brown and white 
Geometrids as a Tympanota species, second and third records for 
the state. The only specimen in the museum is worn and battered 
but ours are pristine and will soon be beside it, valuable additions 
to the state reference collection. Even if they don’t prove to be 
Tympanota, they will be something rare. Peter Marriott is currently 
preparing the book on the Geometridae subfamily Larentiinae in 
the Moths of Victoria series, and we provided photos in the wild of 
six species he was missing. 


Besides some enormous orange Helena Gum Moths, our most 
spectacular moth was the Wine-coloured Moth Oenochroma 
vinaria, with pinkish-purple elegantly spreading wings of about 50 
mm (2 inches) wingspan. Although it is reasonably common in the 
east, | had never seen it and Grace was very impressed. Tiny 
Nola parallacta is an alpine specialist (Grace will be able to 
recognise nolids forever more) as is a large grey cossid, an 
undescribed Culama species. 


Now for the hard work, searching the literature, the web and the 
museum/CSIRO collections for identifications. I'd like to thank the 
club for making the trip, and especially the organisers; Dean for 
setting up the light system, technical expertise and heavy lifting; 
Grace for excellent assistance in the field; ranger Elaine Thomas 
and Parks Victoria for assistance with finding survey sites; and the 
other GFNC members for tolerating our obsession, long absences 
and anti-social hours. 


What else has been seen? 


Cicada, Brisbane Ranges NP 
25/12/2010. Flew into my 
face. | followed it to a tree. 
Thought it had hairy feet but it 
must be seedheads it picked 
up. (JH) 


Leek Orchid, Brisbane 
Ranges, 25/12/2010. 
Scented? It did have a scent. 
(JH) 


Cicada with seeds on feet. 


Flying Duck and Small Duck 
Orchids. Eclipse Rd, 
Brisbane Ranges NP, 
30/12/2010. Followed Lease 
Rd via Grahams Creek to 
Eclipse Rd. Plenty of flowers! 
(JH) 


Cicada species, Breakfast 
Creek Road, Geelong Trophy 
Hunters Bow & Arrow 
Reserve, 9/12/2010. A full 
coloured adult, resting ona 
leaf blade of Tassel-sedge, 
Carex fascicularis. Body and 


wings together approximately 
Leek Orchid. 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 


...Lorraine Phelan 


3.5—4cm long, comparatively longer fore-limbs to hind-limbs, eyes 
red, head and thorax dull dark grey, wings transparent and not 
coloured, abdomen with even banding of dull dark grey and bright 
iridescent / polished metallic orange. No sound observed. Second 
encounter, an adult that had only just emerged from its previous 
exoskeleton (undergone ecdysis). 

This specimen, and its exoskeleton, was also found on C. 
fascicularis and was of the same size and dimensions as the full- 
coloured adult observed. C. fascicularis only occurs in Valley 
Sclerophyll Forest EVC. If the cicada 
species prefers C. fascicularis as a 
substrate to perform its ecdysis upon, 
then surely we have a plant community 
worth protecting. (LCh) 


A tiny spider found when | was ironing. 
It is on my hand (Yes, | do iron 
occasionally!) (VWD) 


Oh no, it's not going to rain again! 
Huntsman spider on the wall. (It only 
rained a scrap this time. | didn't see 
these spiders before the BIG rains.) It 
doesn't have 16 legs. | had to use flash 
in the dark passage. (VWD) 


Growling Grass Frogs, Reedy Lake, 
6/1/2011, calling. (GMc) 
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Clouds of damselflies and dragonflies in reeds at Freshwater 
Lake, Ocean Grove. Water level very high following heavy rain 
several weeks earlier. 23/1/2011 (LPh) 


Jumping spider: Yaugher 26/12/10. The relatively huge eyes are 
very impressive, perfectly suited to the spider's hunting methods. 
(TP) 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Jumping Spider, Yaugher 


Limnodynasties tasmaniensis Spotted Marsh Frog, 12/01/2010, 
Torquay Road, entering buildings . (LCh) 


Little Wattlebird: a group of about four visited our banksias at 
Yaugher on 23/01/11. Although they have been recorded at Forrest 
about 2 km away, this is the first time | have seen them in my 
garden in 10 years. (TP) [See photo on front cover] 


House Mice: the grass nest 
with about 8 young was found 
under a sheet of corrugated 
roofing material at Staughton 
Vale on 14/12/10. (TP) 


Little Whip Snake: found 
under a slab of granite in the 
Stockyards area, You Yangs, 
on 09/12/10. (TP) 


Nest of House Mice 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


OF aii 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Little Whip Snake, You Yangs. 


Observers: GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JH, Joe Hubbard; LCh, 
Lachlan Chenery; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, 
Valda Dedman 


Bird Observations 
December 2010—January 2011 


hat an interesting time for bird observers. Congratulations 

to Marilyn & Dean Hewish, Grace Lewis and Joanne Van 
Den Broek on their sighting of a Stilt Sandpiper at the Werribee 
Treatment Plant. This news spread quickly and birders from all 
over Australia have ventured to the WTP to see this rare vagrant 
wader. 


Rare waders have visited our area, but the usual species such as 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, Curlew Sandpiper and Red-necked Stint 
have been very hard to find. Hopefully, they are all resident in the 
vast inland Australian lakes that have been filled by heavy rain. 
Many ducks have also left the area for places further north. If they 
are smart, they will remain there until after the 10-week duck 
hunting season recently announced by the minister. Plumed 
Whistling Ducks have been seen at Serendip, confirming the 
unusual season we are experiencing. The Eastern Koel that was 
heard in Newtown on several days is a rare local record of this 
species. It is normally restricted to Gippsland and places further 
north. 


Reedy Lake continues to deliver interesting bird observations. 
John Newman heard a Little Bittern and returned a few days later 
with some companions. They were lucky to see this cryptic 
species as it flew between reed beds. An Australasian Bittern 
(previously the Brown Bittern) was also seen there. Another 
cryptic water bird is the Lewin’s Rail. Glenn McCarthy spotted an 
adult with chicks while driving along the Barwon Heads Road. 
Australian Pied Oystercatchers breed on beaches or sandy areas 


...Barry Lingham 


near water. This makes nesting difficult on the mainland due to 
human disturbance, so the breeding record from Point Henry by 
Rob Ganly is unusual. Other interesting breeding records include 
Black-tailed Native-hen at Serendip and Little Eagles at the You 
Yangs. 


When the construction works at Barwon Heads stopped foot 
traffic under the bridge, many waders took the opportunity to 
gather at the end of the Ocean Grove Spit in relative peace. The 
preferred roosting time was around the slack water mark, with the 
birds taking off again as the water started to move into the 
estuary. 


Observers: 

AM, Anthony Mitchell; Birdline, Birdline Victoria Website; BL, 
Barry Lingham; BR, Bob Reid; CBC, Challenge Bird Count; CMo, 
Craig Morley; DHd, Daphne Hards; EWt, Echida Walkabout; GL, 
Grace Lewis; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GMcC, Glenn McCarthy; 
GT, Graeme Tribe: JCrr, Jennifer Carr; JDy, Janine Duffy; JN, 
John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; JSn, Jim Sneddon; MBi, 
Michael Bird; PFu, Peter Fuller; RGa, Rob Ganly; SSn, Susan 
Sneddon; TFI, Tom Fletcher. 
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Species 

Magpie Goose 

Plumed Whistling-Duck 
Brush Bronzewing 


Crested Pigeon 
Tawny Frogmouth 


Australasian Darter 
Australasian Bittern 
Australian Little Bittern 
Little Egret 

Nankeen Night Heron 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 


Peregrine Falcon 


Brolga 


Lewin's Rail 

Buff-banded Rail 

Black-tailed Native-hen 
Australian Pied Oystercatcher 


Sooty Oystercatcher 
Black-winged Stilt 


Red-necked Avocet 
Pacific Golden Plover 
Red-capped Plover 


Hooded Plover 
Latham's Snipe 
Bar-tailed Godwit 


Eastern Curlew 
Common Greenshank 
Red Knot 


Red-necked Stint 


Jaeger sp. 
Little Tern 
Caspian Tern 
Arctic Tern 
Kelp Gull 
Lorikeet sp. 


Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 


Little Lorikeet 


Red-rumped Parrot 
Blue-winged Parrot 


Eastern Koel 


Southern Emu-wren 
Striated Fieldwren 

Little Wattlebird 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 


Crescent Honeyeater 
Spotted Quail-thrush 


Varied Sittella 
Olive Whistler 
Satin Flycatcher 
Jacky Winter 
Scarlet Robin 


Rose Robin 
Zebra Finch 


Date 

05/12/2010 
19/01/2011 
24/11/2010 
07/01/2011 
10/12/2010 
05/12/2010 
09/01/2011 
01/01/2011 
04/12/2010 
05/12/2010 
06/12/2010 
21/11/2010 
24/11/2010 
05/12/2010 
21/11/2010 
09/01/2011 
19/11/2010 
05/12/2010 
05/12/2010 


05/12/2010 
09/12/2010 
23/12/2010 
29/12/2010 
19/12/2010 
19/01/2011 
23/11/2010 
06/12/2010 


15/12/2010 
06/12/2010 


25/11/2010 
15/12/2010 
19/11/2010 


19/11/2010 
25/11/2010 
19/11/2010 
23/11/2010 
23/11/2010 
23/11/2010 
19/11/2010 
23/11/2010 
19/11/2010 
23/11/2010 
05/12/2010 
05/12/2010 
20/12/2010 
19/11/2010 
28/11/2010 
28/11/2010 
27/12/2010 


20/1/20111 


11/11/2010 
05/12/2010 
05/12/2010 
05/12/2010 
07/01/2011 
02/12/2010 


19/12/2010 
07/01/2011 
05/12/2010 
07/01/2011 


05/12/2010 
26/12/2010 


05/12/2010 
07/01/2011 
07/01/2011 
23/11/2010 
23/11/2010 


07/01/2011 
05/12/2010 


Comment 

Moolap. Near Reedy Lake. 

Lara. Serendip Sanctuary. 

Port Campbell. Yaruck Road; another seen 25/11 

Pt Addis. A male seen and heard in thick bush. 

Herne Hill. Nesting on a forked branch in a hakea bush. 

You Yangs. Resident pair, with one fledgling. 

Bell Post Hill. Geelong Ring Road. On fence at 10.00 a.m. 
Drysdale. McLeod's Waterhole. Pair feeding 3 fledged young. 
Reedy Lake. Bird flushed near end of Fitzgeralds Rd. 

Reedy Lake. Bird heard and recorded at 0830, NE. 

Pt Henry. Alcoa wetlands. 

Serendip. 

Apollo Bay. Old Great Ocean Road section 

You Yangs. Nesting with one visible downy young. 

You Yangs. Branch Rd. Adult on nest. 

Waurn Ponds. Anglesea Road, hear Pettavel turnoff. 
Serendip. Windermere Bush. 

You Yangs. Nesting with one visible downy young. 

Pt Addis. Clifftop lookout above Point Addis. Two immature 
birds shot past very close, then circled about 10 m above us 
before doing some talon touching routines less than 5 m above. 
Reedy Lake. South of Woods Road. 

Connewarre. Salt Swamp near the airport. 

Breamlea. A pair feeding in the swamp behind Bancoora SLSC. 
Connewarre. Big Marsh, Barwon Heads Road. Adult + young. 
Anglesea—2 adults with 5 chicks. 

Lara. Serendip Sanctuary. Adult with youngster. 

Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point, low tide. 

Pt Henry. Alcoa wetlands. A female acting suspiciously, 
refusing to leave a small islet and making continuous warning 
calls. Later, a non-fledged young ‘runner’ seen out in the open. 
13th Beach. Blue Rocks. 

Pt Henry. Alcoa wetlands. Sitting on rough nest of green weed 
on small islet in one of Alcoa's lagoons. 

Lake Corangamite. 

13th Beach. Blue Rocks. 

Barwon River. On the Ocean Grove spit at the river mouth. 
Many waders roosting on the spit since the bridge works 
stopped most people walking on this section. 

Barwon River. On the Ocean Grove spit at the river mouth. 
Peterborough. 

Barwon River. On the Ocean Grove spit at the river mouth. 
Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point, low tide. 

Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point, low tide. 

Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point, low tide. 

Barwon River. On the Ocean Grove spit at the river mouth. 
Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point, low tide. 

Barwon River. On the Ocean Grove spit at the river mouth. 
Barwon Estuary. Pelican Point, low tide. 

Anakie. Anakie Gorge. Two separate pairs 

Pt Addis. Probably a dark morph Arctic Jaeger out to sea. 
Moolap. Moolap Salt Works. A bird apparently nesting. 
Barwon River. On the Ocean Grove spit at the river mouth. 
Barwon Estuary. Near Barwon Heads 

13th Beach. Blue Rocks. Via Birdline. 

Connewarre. Stewarts Reserve. Hybrid lorikeets feeding and 
travelling together. 

Highton. Intermittent sightings from December, usually with 
Rainbow Lorikeets. One bird is probably a ScalyXRainbow. 
You Yangs. Branding Yard area 

Brisbane Ranges. At two different sites 

Lara. Windermere Road. Nesting in a hollow fence post. 
Anakie. Anakie Gorge 

Otway Ranges. Lake Elizabeth. 

Newtown. Fairmont Rd. Bird heard and recorded at 11 p.m. on 
a warm humid evening after rain. 

Anglesea. Cliff walk behind caravan park. Seen and heard. 
Anglesea Heath. Bald Hills Road. Two vocal birds. 

Anglesea. Woodland south of Great Ocean Road near Hirst Rd. 
Anglesea Heath. Bald Hills Road. One bird in song flight and at 
least 2 calling from high song posts. 

Anglesea. Forest Road/ Great Ocean Road intersection. 
Brisbane Ranges. Fairley's Track. A male & female plus another 
female 100 metres away in grassy area. 

Anglesea. Woodland south of Great Ocean Road near Hirst Rd. 
Otway Ranges. Lake Elizabeth, near the lake. 

Otway Ranges. Lake Elizabeth. 

You Yangs. Kangaroo Plain, near Black Box Dam, nesting. 
You Yangs. Junction of Toynes, Branding Yard Rds & Great 
Circle Drive male feeding 2 juveniles. 

Otway Ranges. Lake Elizabeth. In high vegetation. 

Lara. Windermere Road 


Observers 
CBC 

Birdline 

EWt 

CMo, JSn, SSn 


MBi 
Birdline 
TFI 
RGa 


JCrr 
RGa 


EWt 
JCrr 
BL, TFI, GMc, GT 


BL 

EWt 

BL, TFl, GMc,GT 
TFI 

TFI 

TFI 

BL, TFI, GMc,GT 
TFI 

BL, TFI, GMc,GT 
IEI 

CBC 

CBC 

JN; AM 

BL, TFI, GMc,GT 
PFu 

Birdline 

JN 


JPo 


JDy 
CBC 
CBC 
CBC 
CMo, JSn, SSn 
CMo 


MBi 

CMo, JSn, SSn 
CBC 

CMo, JSn, SSn 


CBC 
GL 


CBC 
CMo, JSn, SSn 
CMo, JSn, SSn 
EWt 


EWt 


CMo, JSn, SSn 
CBC 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
` Thursday 24 February 2011 
Lake Lorne and McLeods Waterholes 


Leader: Gordon McCarthy 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the Drysdale Railway Station, 
Station Road, Drysdale (Melway 456 G12) 

Finish: About 12.00 midday 

Bring: Telescopes, binoculars, sunscreen, drinks, 


suitable clothing, morning tea. 


Enquiries: 


Polly 5244 0182 or Gordon 5251 2190 


_SEANA Autumn Camp 2011 
Anglesea 


Friday 25—Monday 28 March 2011 


ANGAIR (Anglesea, Aireys Inlet Society for the Protection of 
Flora & Fauna Inc) cordially invites you to attend the SEANA 
Autumn Camp 2011 which will be based at the Anglesea YMCA 
Recreation Camp over the extended weekend of 25-28 March, 
2011. 


We hope you will enjoy. the program of excursions to the coast, 
heathlands and woodlands of this beautiful region, and find the’ 
evening presentations by local experts on a range of topics, 
interesting. 


Registration and Payment due by 25 February 2011. 
Further information about the SEANA Autumn 2011 Camp can 
be obtained from: ANGAIR Inc. PO Box 12 Anglesea, Victoria 
3230 


telephone: (03) 5263 1085 
e-mail: admin@angair.org.au 


Mark this date in your diary 
GFNC 50th Anniversary Get-together 
Saturday 9 April 2011 


Grovedale Community Centre, 
Heyers Rd, Grovedale 


4.30 p.m.—5.00 p.m. 


More details next month. 
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Excursion—Batesford Limestone Quarry 


Sunday 20 February 2011 


Leaders: Bill Honey and Deborah Evans - 


The excursion will start at the Batesford limestone quarry where 
we will explore the geology, hunt for fossils (this is one» 
excursion where you can bring your geological hammers!) and 
look for birds on the small wetland. We will then head north to 
Dog Rocks and to the Moorabool River Reserve car park near 
the Lilydale House entrance for lunch. After lunch we will walk 
the path along the river in the Moorabool River Reserve. (See 
the report of Rob Ganly’s talk on the birds of Batesford in the 
Geelong Naturalist, vol. 45, no. 8, December 2009, p. 12.) 


Meet: 9.30 a.m. at the gate at the Geelong Lime entrance on 
the Fyansford—Gheringhap road (Melway 440 C9). We 
will have to.close the gate behind us, so please be on 
time. 
Lunch, morning and afternoon tea and plenty of drinking 
water. Solid footwear for the quarry; hat, sunscreen and 

< sensible clothing as it can be quite glary in the quarry/ or 
wet.weather gear if appropriate. Binoculars, hand 
lenses, small implements for extracting fossils from the 
softish limestone. 


Bring: 


Contact: Bill Honey 0400 466 399 or Deborah Evans HS 
8687 (or.0424 292 447 on the day) 
Anybody wishing to car pool (either offering or needing a lift) 


should contact Deborah beforehand. 


Eco book group 


Tuesday 29 March 2011 


The Big Twitch, Sean Dooley 


Buy or borrow the book and come along to join in the- 
discussion. . 


GBG Meeting Room, 8.00 p.m. 
Contact: Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


Advance notice 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


8 March 2011 


GBG Meeting Roomy 7.00 p.m. for a cuppa before a 7.30 p.m 
start. 


Contact: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 or Lorraine at 
Iphelan@-bionona: com.au 


GFNC COMMITTEE 20010-2011 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 


deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


Secretary Grace Lewis 0438 046 363 g.e.lewis@hotmail.com 


Treasurer Peter Turner 5241 2654 
Minute Secretary Peter Turner 5241 2654 
Committee Member 
John Bell 5261 3543 
Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 


presturner@ozemail.com.au 
presturner@ozemail.com.au 


soleal @bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
|phelan@bigpond.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8687 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Fauna Survey Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 


Membership Officer Vacant 


Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Eco Book Group Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
General Meeting Minutes Secretary Yvonne Campbell 


Coming events 


FEBRUARY 2011 MARCH 2011 
1 General Meeting: Barwon River Parklands—Andrew 1 General Meeting: Yabbie Research—Eddie Tsyrlin 
McKinnon 6 ‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot. Leaders: TBA 
8 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 8 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
10-13 Fauna survey: Stoneyford TBA Fauna Group: Survey 
17 Bird Group: Meeting 17 Bird Group: Meeting 
20 Excursion: Batesford Limestone quarry 20 Excursion: Lorne/Moggs Creek 
Leader: Bill Honey 24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Drysdale 25-28 SEANA campout: Angair host club 
29 Eco Book Group 


Mailing roster 
February: Jan Venters 
March: Sheila Silver 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 21 February 2011. 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—iate copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or email (Word document or .rtf please). 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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